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by Europeans; General Perron, a Frenchman, was their
cominander-in-chief, and under him General Hessing, a
Dutchman, was for many years Governor of the province
of Agra and Commandant of the fort. He resided in the .
palace, in the apartments, so I was told by his grandson,
now occupied by Mr. Colvin. In the vaults below he hid
away his accumulations, which are supposed to have
amounted to many lacs of rupees. The rest of the palace
was left to the owls and the bats, and the older portions
began to fall slowly to decay. The city, for thg most
part, had already become a heap of ruins.
The natives have a proverb that three things bring1*
together a population: a river, the rain, and the
monarch (< Dirreou, Badul, Badshah'). Agra exemplified
the truth of the saying. It was the presence of the
Court that had brought the inhabitants, and when the
Court left they followed it. About the year 1784 Wai^ren
Hastings, then Governor-General of Bengal, sent an
embassy to the titular Emperor, Shah Alum, who was
then a prisoner, under guise of a guest, in the Mahratta
camp, near Muttra.
The embassy started from Bombay, and passed
through Agra on their way. The appearance of the city
struck them with a melancholy wonder. They rode
through miles of streets, passed palaces, caravanserais,
market-places, mosques, and grand gateways, but saw
never an inhabitant. The ordinary houses had fallen to
pieces, the finer buildings were in every stage of decay.
The Mahrattas held possession of Agra, and their
garrisons occupied the fort, and its commandants the
palace, for nearly half a century, and then their time
arrived. General Perron, driven by Lord Lake out of
the Doab, retreated on Agra, and took refuge in the 'fort.
Lord Lake followed with his English army, and planted